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A PIC-NIC IN 


WINTER. 


LITTLE SNOW-FLAKES. 


Tue snow-flakes fall so gently 
You ne’er can hear a sound, 

As, sailing through the frosty air, 
They nestle on the ground. 

They form a carpet, soft and white, 
For merry little feet, 

While cheeks grow round and rosy, 


eo. And laughter is so sweet, 


Some children are like snow-flakes, — 
Their step is light and slow ; 

And when they walk from place to place, 
You ne’er can hear them go. 

Oh, let us be like snow-flakes, 
So soft and pure and bright, 

And when God looks into our souls, 
He ’ll see a pleasing sight. 


M. M., in “ Journal of Education.” 


A SONG FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Har! 
The Old Year is gone! 
And the young New Year is coming! 
Through minutes, and days, and unknown skies 
My soul on her forward journey flies, 
Over the regions of rain and snow, 
And beyond where the wild March-trumpets blow: 
And I see the meadows, all cowslip-strewn, 
And I dream of the dove in the greenwood lone; 
And the wild bee humming : — 
And all because the New Year is coming! 
Bryan WALLER PRocTOR. 


Wisdom is to the mind what health is to the body. 
ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AT THE SHRINE OF THE MADONNA. 


BY ANNE E. PURINTON. 


LTHOUGH still early in the morning, a group 
of women had gathered around the washing- 
fountain which stood in one of the little 

villages just outside of Rome. With their skirts 
tucked around them, they leaned over the stone sides, 
thrashing and pounding their soiled linen as if the 
fabric were as strong as the stones themselves. The 
water foamed and bubbled under their vigorous 
movement; and as they buried their arms in it up to 
the shoulders, pools of frothy rivulets flowed over at 
their feet. 

Besides those at work, there was an outer circle of 
lookers-on, who were waiting for their turn. No one 
seemed ina hurry. The late comers found consola- 
tion in their neighbors’ chatter, and were placidly 
unconscious of the.flying moments. From time to 
time a woman left the ranks, and, lifting her basket, 
which she carried with the dignity and ease of a 
coronet on her head, took her snowy linen out in the 
neighboring fields to whiten. 

Children were sprawling in the grass, happy as if 
it were a great holiday. Over their heads the birds 
sang, though the grave olive-trees nodded and said 
the cold weather was coming on; but neither the 
boys nor the singing birds could believe that while 
the sun shone so warmly, and the daisy blossomed at 
their feet. 

Suddenly the children set up a merry shout. 

“Just look at the fellow!” cried Bella, dropping 
her scrubbing, and stepping forward for a better 
view. “It is Silvio on his way to Rome,” she said, 
as she discovered a contadino walking quickly up the 
road, 

He was singing merrily as he approached, and 
occasionally, putting up his piffero, emitted a long- 
drawn shriek. But it was not necessary to do that 
to attract the group at the fountain; his stentorian 
tones reached them, even when the sound was 
remote. But such musical interruptions created a 
laugh of derision from the children. As he came 
nearer, they ran towards him; and Ricco, snatching 
the piffero from his hand, with a little skilful trill 
carried a popular air on the little brown pipe. 
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“Ah,” declared Silvio, half-jealously, as if he 
already saw a possible rival, “you play better than 
I, for you play fresh out of your heart. You ought 
to go to Rome, and play the novena. But give it 
back to me; Iam in haste. I meet Aleardo a half- 
hour hence, and to-morrow we shall be in the Holy 
City.’ With a good-humored gesture, he took the 
piffero from the child’s hand, and passed on. 

“Ricco, Riceo! Here, child, fetch me my linen,” 
cried old Matilde. But Ricco stood quite silent, 
watching Silvio, and thinking of Rome. 

“He is certainly a good-for-nought,” declared his 
grandmother, “All day long he sits and sings. 
Not an hour’s work can I get out of him. I have so 
few comforts,” she said, with a querulous sigh, 
reaching forward for her basket. 

“Well, well, one hardly dares give an opinion now- 
adays; but there is something merry in the child’s 
voice: there’s no denying it. Why not send him 
to Rome?” said Bella, looking with an air of interest 
at Ricco. 

“Gran Dio! Send him to Rome!” cried old 
Matilde, in her shrill voice. “TI have allowed myself 
to be taken in once. Nobody can imagine how much 
I have done for the boy. There is nothing but 
empty wind in his head. Not even a soldo would I 
throw away upon him.” 

“The Holy Madonna would guide and care for 
him,” urged Bella. 

“She would think twice before she did that,” 
retorted the old lady. “ Ricco, Ricco, fetch me the 
linen, I say!” 

Ricco turned toward her, pretty and smiling, bare- 
footed and ragged, —a picture of Italy. He twisted 
the top of his toe into the loose gravel, and, laughing 
merrily, showed a set of white, even teeth; but he 
made no step to advance. He must first watch Silvio 
out of sight. 

The two had spoken so loudly Ricco had heard 
every word they nad said. It puzzled him much. 
Would the Madonna take care of him if he went to 
Rome? How much better than a cross old grand- 
mother! The thought clung to him all day. Why 
not follow Silvio? Just at nightfall he ran into 
church to look at the Madonna. 

“Can it be true?” he whispered. Yes, she looked 
sweet and tender, and in her arms she bore the 
Christ-child. Ricco reflected; his face was very 
grave. He looked at his dirty hands, at his ragged 
jacket. Could she guide such as he? And then he 
looked at the infant. The vision of motherhood 
touched him. “She is so beautiful, it must be true,” 
he whispered. And then and there he determined that 
very night he would follow Silvio, and go to Rome. 

It was after old Matilde had retired for the night, 
and her snores sounded on the air, that Ricco crept 
out of bed, and made preparation for his journey. 
Not a soul was stirring. For a moment he stood 
shivering in the night air. . He felt a desperate in- 
clination to wake his grandmother and ask her bless- 
ing; and then he shook his curly head. “Ha! I 
have no time to lose,” he said. It was his business 
to go, and the Madonna would guide him. But, 
looking into the darkness, he still hesitated. The 
olive-tree, brushing against the window-pane, seemed 
to say to him, “Art thou coming?” “Yes, yes, I 
am coming.” And pulling down his grandmother’s 
cape from the chimney corner,—for the air was 
keen, — he lost himself in the darkness, and vanished. 

On he went, fleet as a deer, up the long, straight 
road, past gray olive-gardens and slim, straight 
poplars, that gravely nodded, and threw dark. shad- 
ows in his pathway. In the tall, polished laurel- 
hedge the nightingale sang; its sweet, sad notes gave 
him courage. He saw the lights of distant farm- 
houses twinkling through the darkness, and far up 
on the hill, gleaming white, he saw the gate of a 
monastery. ‘The cold breath of the mountain made 
him shiver; and his only companion, the moon, 
finally dropped down out of sight. It was harder 
getting to Rome than he imagined. 


Nine days before the Festa of the Madonna, which 
is the eighth of December, it is the custom of many 
of the peasantry of the surrounding country to come 
into Rome to sing or play upon their instruments 
before the shrine of the Madonna. The Holy Virgin 
is to be appeased; and over every door where there 
is a shrine, the owner gladly pays for a full novena 
to be performed, that luck may follow him the rest 
of the year. Some make it a sentimental pilgrim- 
age; some come for purposes of piety: but far 
the greater number come iu a spirit of thrift, hoping 
to earn enough to keep them through the winter. 

But none of these sentiments prompted Ricco, It 
was much as if he were taking a journey labelled, 
“Care of the Madonna,” To find a friend more 
tender than his grandmother had been his secret 
longing,—the love he missed and craved. ‘The 
Christ-child had clung to this earthly mother; and 
for his sake she would take to her heart every lonely 
child. With that thought Ricco nodded his head, 
and felt ready to start out anywhere in the wide 
world. 

There was something more than a child’s purpose 
when on the next day he entered Rome. He knelt 
first before the shrine of the Madonna, and amidst 
the noise that was enough to deafen one he mingled 
a prayerful petition for protection. When he arose, 
he had no care for the present, no fear for the tuture. 

“Now, I shall be of some use in the world,” he 
said, shaking his black curly hair. ‘Then he stopped 
a shepherd boy, in his goat-skin breeches, driving his 
goats into the city to be milked. He was familiar 
with Rome; he could tell him where to find Silvio. 

“Ask last year’s leaves,’ the shepherd boy an- 
swered, with a laugh. 

To be langhed at was not pleasant at all. He 
would talk no more with the shepherd. “TI can get 
along without him,” he observed, philosophically ; 
and he turned away. 

The city sights and 4M nds excited him. New 
fare tastes the sweetestv>’There was’ no place like 
Rome, he thought. That night he made his bed on 
a dust-heap in a narrow alley just off the public 
thoroughfare. Scattered all around him were rem- 
nants of rags, old boots, and a plenty of beer-bottles, 
which were apt to disturb him when he made too 
wide a berth. Now and then a stray dog shared his 
couch, but they were quite civil, Over his head the 
stars were shining, and they were very beautiful. 
And then the moon sailed slowly above him; in so 
vast a sky was there no danger of its getting lost ? 
he wondered. He was a thinking, speaking boy; 
there was no such danger for him. And then he 
turned, and slept soundly. 

Though Ricco did not succeed in finding Silvio, it 
did not matter much. Day after day he wandered 
from shrine to shrine; and _ his voice, like a happy 
thrush, burst out in melody for very joy of living. 
Tt was a fine world to be merry in. Ladies leaned 
from their carriages and dropped a bit of silver into 
the hand of the pretty minstrel boy. One day he 
stood as a model on the Spanish steps while an artist 
sketched him. 

“Tt is my natural instinct to paint beauty,” de- 
clared the young man to a friend. Then he turned 
to the child. “You must come to my studio to- 
morrow,” dropping a franc into his hand as he spoke. 

But through all of Ricco’s days— days of pleas- 
ure and freedom—he never forgot the Madonna. 
Nightly he lifted his eyes to her. “ Holy Mother, 
keep me,” was his simple prayer. Her promise of 
protection seemed as sure as the starry sky above him. 
With no earthly mother to look after him, it was as 
if he were her very child. 

“We is a faithful child of the Church,” declared 
Padre Lucca, as one night he noticed. the pious act; 
and then he raised his eyebrows until his forehead 
was ridged with lines at the sound of the child’s 
voice. “Gran Dio, it is the nightingale from Para- 
dise!” he declared, stopping and regarding Ricco 
with steady penetration. He shook his head with 


approval. “ He must be looked after,” he muttered, 
touching the boy on the shoulder; and, with a sud- 
den recklessness as to consequences, he bade him 
follow him. 

The padre’s room was by no means a cheerless 
place, though it was three steps below the pavement, 


and one had to enter it by going through a long, cold - 


passage. It was not much larger than a man’s 
hand, but was scrupulously clean. On the white 
walls hung a crucifix, and a vessel of holy water 
beneath it. 

“There, there, sleep well,” said the padre, pointing 
to a small bed in the corner. “In the morning we 
will talk.” é 

“Saint Signore,” said Ricco, quite humbly, rather 
awed by this powerfully built, san-browned man. 

“In the morning we will talk,” whispered Ricco, 
giving another shy glance at his new friend. The 
padre’s serge cloak had fallen back, showing his 
closely clipped hair and bright eyes. He stood with 
folded hands and bowed head before the blessed 
candle and crucifix, dreaming, doubtless, of a wider 
horizon than this narrow room, 


The great Festa of Christmas had arrived. A 
thousand bells pealed forth joyously ; and every man, 
woman, and child was for a moment touched by the 
sweet traditional story that had been handed down 
through the centuries. Little children repeated the 


greeting of Buono Festa, as they ran through the | 


streets showing their gifts to one another. And 
the whole world seemed brighter and better that a 
little child had been born. 

At the Church of St. Peter’s the crowd gathered ; 
peasant and priest jostled against each other. The 
chanting choirs filled the place with music. Sur- 
pliced boys swung the silver censer, and the people 
knelt. On the altar stood the virgin and child, 
covered with jewels and flowers. The sunshine, 
streaming through the windows, threw a bar of light 
across her head, as if to crown her. 

Down the vast church came the Pope, borne aloft 
in his papalchair. Small wonder that every eye was 
raised and every knee bent as he leaned forward and 
blessed the people! Highest dignitary and lowliest 
peasant knelt. Through the misty, perfumed air 
came more chanting, more prayer; and then the 
crowd stood spellbound. Far aboye the rush of 
hurrying feet soared one voice, the exquisite tones 
rising to the summit of the dome without break or 
discord. Over and above the surrounding splendor it 
swept; over the head of priest and cardinal it passed 
unchallenged. It seemed more like a glimpse of 
heaven than the blinking candles, more reverent in 
its richness than the chanting monotone of priest 
and prelate. The last note trembled in the air; the 
music was ended. 

“Upon my honor, it is the voice of an angel,” 
declared a military-looking gentleman, with the air 
of a well-pleased critic. ‘“I have never listened or 
heard anything more captivating.” 

A peasant stood by his side. In his hand he ner- 
vously twisted a conical-shaped hat. His sandals 
were corded up to his knees, and his clothes were 
worn quite to shabbiness. He gave a low, dry laugh 
as he heard the gentleman’s remark. There was a 
gleam of recognition in his face as he too looked up 
where the boy was standing. 

“Nay, nay, it is no angel; it is only Ricco, old 
Matilde’s good-for-nought,” he muttered. 

Tt was Silvio who spoke; and had he been given 
to philosophizing, he might have remembered that 
“a prophet hath no honor in his own country.” 


A man would do well to carry a pencil in his 
pocket, and write down the thoughts of the moment. 
Those that come unsought for are commonly the 
most valuable, and should be secured, because they 
seldom return. Bacon. 
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THE FALLING SNOW. 


I srr a straggling, dim procession pass 

Of shrugging, shadowy shapes that come and go; 
I sit and watch through clouded panes of glass, 
Through gauzy curtains of the falling snow. 


The fairy phantoms of the peopled air 
Come softly gliding to the earth below; 
I sit and list, I list in vain, to hear 

‘The feathery footfall of the falling snow. 


No sound, save now and then a muffled hoof 
And mufiled wheel. And, in the silence, lo, 
I sit and worship ‘neath my whitening roof! 
The world keeps Sabbath for the falling show. 


’ White wings are fluttering all around to-day, \ 


Unseen, unheard, — the loved of long ago! 
Alas! why miss and mourn I, more than they, 
The forms ge rest beneath the falling snow ? 


ae Cartes GORDON AMES. 
. 


Ug SK “ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OLD DARKNESS’ NEW YEAR. 
BY MAY KINGSLEY BRADLEY. 


saqOO-HOO! Boo-hoo! I wish that old 
Egyptian was dead! Boo-hoo! 

It was a November day, rainy and 
= muddy on the broad prairie. 

Rana Rodermond had been herding among the 
corn-stalks since early morning, riding Darkness, — 
Egyptian Darkness, as some one who had felt the 
weight of his heels once called him, —and this excla- 
mation came from him as he hastened towards his 
sod home. 

Darkness was a black mule, bony and ancient, with 
long hair not unlike the restored Mastodon of the 
World’s Fair, his gray mane, fore-top, whiskers, and 
tail making him resemble some grizzled old negro. 

It was not pleasant at best to ride such a bony 
beast; but when Darkness stumbled and fell, on the 
edge of a muddy lagoon, he himself sinking until 
only a strip of back was visible, while Ancel was 
thrown headlong into the thick slime, it was no won- 
der that his fast ebbing patience gave way; and 
although an Endeavor boy, every evil which could 
befall a mule was wished for old Darkness. 

With difficulty Ancel extricated himself from his 
muddy bed; and as he watched the mule wallow out, 
covered with mud from nose to tail, he hoped that the 
muddy covering might cling to him forever. 

Ancel’s mother saw him coming, — a queer-looking 
object, completely covered with mud, even to head, 
face, nose, and ears, his tears making little furrows 
down his mud-stained cheeks, his mouth open to cry, 
all the time heaping maledictions upon old Darkness, 
who was now placidly munching pop-corn in the field 
back of the house. 

Mrs. Rodermond easily guessed what had hap- 
pened, and although it was a busy day, — for settler’s 
wives had much to do,—she hastened to secure dry 
garments ; and Ancel, after a thorough ablution in 
the hollowed-out cotton-wood log by the wind-mill, 
emerged clean but cross, again uttering the wish that 
the old mule were dead, 

“No, my boy,” said Mrs Rodermond, “ you do not 
wish him dead. Then you would have to walk while 
herding. He is better than nothing to ride, and 
besides, he could not be blamed for stumbling.” 

“ Anyway, I will not curry that mud off him if he 
always goes muddy,” said Ancel. 

“You forget the golden rule, my son, ‘Do unto 
others as you would that they should do to you.’” 

“That don’t apply to mules,” muttered Ancel. 

Ancel clung to his vow, throwing a blanket over 
Darkness when he rode him; and all through Decem- 
ber the mule went muddy. True, it fell off in patches, 
and occasionally he could be seen rolling on the short 
prairie grass or rubbing against a mulberry-tree as if 


to free himself from the pecrden; but his long hair 
held most of it fast. 

It was a strange happening, perhaps, that the 
Endeavor lesson the Sunday before New Year’s was 
the golden rule. 

Someway Ancel did not enjoy that meeting. 
Visions of old Darkness with his muddy adornments 
would come before his eyes. He even remembered 


the spot on the mule’s neck he could have cleaned so 


easily when he was riding him. 

His conscience troubled him ; and when the leader 
asked how many would make some new and good 
resolve for the New Year, Ancel did not respond. 
He knew what he ought to resolve, but memories of 
his mud bath still aroused his indignation. 

But New Year’s eve, as he sat by the bright corn 
fire, clean and comfortable, a new feeling stole into 
the heart of Ancel. As he thought of all his bless- 
ings the past year, of his many friends and his 
comfortable home, a wave of pity for the mule that 
had done so much hard work and was the target for 
so many jokes stole over him. “I will do it,” he said 
to himself. 

Bright and early next morning a twelve-year-old 
boy, whose hands, encased in red, leather-lined mit- 
tens, sturdily grasped a curry-comb, might have been 
seen working hard at the mud-tangled dress of old 
Darkness. 

It was a long task; but Ancel accomplished it at 
last. Then he gave the mule a hearty breakfast of 
corn, and led him to the cotton-wood trough for a 
drink. 

“TIappy New Year! mother,” he called, as she 
came to the door of the sod-house. “Happy New 
Year!” she responded. ‘ And what have you been 
doing to the mule?” 

“QO, mother, I have been practising the golden 
rule, and cleaning the mule’s black dress! I re- 
solved that Ngyptian Dankness should have a happy 
New Year, too. J 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


The beautiful, the beautiful, 
Where do we find it notP 
It is an all-pervading grace, 
And lighteth ew’ry spot. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR CREED. 


BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


Cuurcu of our Fathers, all is peace ; 
The Spirit comes down from above ; 

All care is hushed in sweet release, 
All anxious fear is lost in loye. 


In God the Father we believe, 
Most happy children of his grace, 
Who daily from his hand receive, 
For everywhere we see his face. 


And we believe in his dear Son, 
The elder Brother in the home, 
The beautiful, the peerless one, 
Who gently calls us when we roam, — 


“Come to our Heavenly Father’s breast, 
And wander no more in the cold; 
Come to his many mansions blest, 
The faithful Shepherd, and his fold!” 


We are believers in the sweet 
Communion of the Saints above, 

And we believe that we shall meet, 
In everlasting life and love. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AUNT LONA’S SERMON. 
BY BERTHA BURNHAM BARTLETT. 
-\ HE was a queer little old woman, who lived all 
alone ina queer little old house, — such a 
shabby house ! 


But once within its walls you forgot to notice the 
poverty-stricken appearance, for Aunt Lona was the 


_ attraction, — yet no! I must not say that ; for had she 


indeed been the attraction, one would scarcely have 
cared to visit her. 

“T’m a weak cretur, 
“but strong in faith.” 

This was Aunt Lona’s strong point —quoting the 
Scriptures. ‘There was a passage for every occasion, 
and these were always reverently applied, while the 
light shining from the Spirit of Jesus shone clearly 
through the transparent old Christian. 

“Aint got much light o’? my own” she was wont 
to say, “but for all that I must be clear as the sun,” 

Prue Winters was one of her most constant visitors, 
and on the day of which I write, came to her with an 
unusually long face; there was a call for singers to 
be in attendance at the meetings, to sing into ears 
that would not pay attention to the spoken word. 

“ But, dearie, I can’t see why that should trouble 
you.” 

“T’m one of the singers, you know,” Prue said 
soberly; and Aunt Lona, remembering the sweet 
strains Prue often sang her, nodded assent. “But I 
can’t go, mother says ; and I did want to so much — 
it seems real mean.” 

Aunt Lona pressed the flushed cheek nearest her 
with her wrinkled brown hand. 

“ Inasmuch —” she said softly. 

“T know it, but I can’t, you see. Mother says of 
course I may do as I please, but she expressly with- 
holds her consent. It’s too bad, when I’m really 
needed. Director Woods said to-day that he quite 
counted on my singing solos at the overflow 
meetings.” 

Again Aunt Lona caressed the pink disappointed 
face. 

“A boy once had a chance to teach some wise men 
something they ought to ha’ known,” she said slowly, 
“an’ he even got so far as to begin to tell ’em, 

’ they sat there alistenin’, when lo! his mother 
come an’ found him, an’ took him home, though I 
doubt not he wanted to stay more ’n you want to go 
to the meetin’s. But no, his mother reproved him, 
an’ told him how worritted she was; an’ he jest said, 
respectful like, that he knew he’d not been doin’ 
wrong, but he’d try to please her another time. 
An’ then he went down to Nazareth, an’ was sub- 
ject to his mother.” 

“Oh, Aunt Lona!” 

“Yes, dearie. An’ he taught you an’ me a lesson 
by obeyin’, that he wouldn’t have if he’d stayed 
there. ‘Even Jesus pleased not himself;’ so while 
you're under mother’s care try to please her: she 
won't tell you to do anything wrong, dearie.” 

It was a thoughtful girl that ne Aunt Lona 
good-bye, and went home to set the table with a 
cheeriness that amazed Mother Winters, tired and 
pore with her hard oar toil. 

“T do want to go,’ she said bravely, “ but, mother, 
dear, I want to please you too, so I'll try to obey, 
even though I feel sure that being out in the even- 
ings would n’t hurt me.” 

And she did please Mother Winters; so much so, 
that she herself consented to go one night to hear of 
the Father’s Love. Was it any wonder, then, that 
when she gave Prue permission to attend the last 
meeting of the series, that our friend was able to sing 
with deepest fervor a solo which was her own heart- 
experience # 


” she would say tremulously, 


‘*To obey is better than sacrifice, 
The Lord hath said; 
To hearken when he commandeth, than 
An offering made.” 
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A WORK OF ART. 


WE LIKE THE WINTER AND ITS SNOWS. 


WHEN we were children we would say, — 
“T like the coming of the Spring ; 
I like the violets of May ; 
T like, why, almost everything 
That March and May and April bring.” 
But now we value less the rose, 
And care not when the birds take wing : 
We like the Winter and its snows. 
JAMES Berry Brnser. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A TENTH BIRTHDAY. 


BY ADA B. CORTHELL. 


LADYS and Carrie and Lou were three sisters. 
Mamma had said, “‘ Now, when each of you 
is ten years old, you shall have a party.” So 

Gladys’s birthday came and went; and now Carrie 
asked for her turn to celebrate her tenth anniversary. 

“Tt shall be every one girls, mamma, and not one 
boy must come.” 

Cousin Harry drew himself up with much dignity. 
“You ’ll see, Miss Carrie,” he said; “some time I Il 
give a party, and I won’t invite one single girl, —so 
now!” 

But this dreadful threat did not trouble Carrie, for 
just then her mother called her to see about the 
invitations. 


Thus it happened that twenty little girls were 
made happy a few days later by receiving tiny notes 
which read, — 


“ Carrie: Dean will be pleased to see you at her Birthday 
Party, November 10, from one till four o’clock. Please 
bring your doll.” 


What an excitement there was, and how hard it 
was to tell which dolly should go! Should it be Miss 
French, with curls and lovely dresses; or Lily May, 
who shut her eyes when you laid her down; or Miss 
Rose, sensible and trim, with always the same smile 
and wide-open blue eyes ? 

“Tt is such a puzzle,” said Alice to her mother, as 
she sat before a long row of dolls and tried hard to 
choose one out of so many. Topsy was much too 
old; Rose had bumped her nose; but there were 
Bessy and Ray, Jessy, and Mr, James besides, Mr. 
James had a lovely’ pink and white face and kid 
hands. He had a velvet jacket and real shoes. 
Which one should go? 

At last the day came. Anxious eyes peeped from 
the windows to make sure no clouds were in sight, 
and twenty happy children danced up and down in 
their haste to be off. 

“Louie, there is the bell again!” eried Carrie, as 
the guests began to come. “Do run and see who 
it is.” 

True to the time, the little girls flocked in, each 
holding a dolly close in her arms. Almost the last 
came Alice, and then a hush fell over the room. 

Was anything the matter? thought Alice, as 


she put her doll on a chair while she met Carrie’s 
kindly welcome. Had she made a mistake in 
anything ? 

While these thoughts flashed through her mind, 
Louie had rushed to her mother in the parlor, erying, 
“Oh, mamma, you know we weren’t to have any- 
body but girls, and one of the girls has brought a 
boy-doll!” 

Sure enough, all unconscious of the understanding, 
Alice had brought Mr. James. There he lay in state 
where Alice had put him, still in his little turban, 
smiling steadily at the ceiling. Mrs. Dean and all 
the mammas smiled at the earnest child who had 
come to report this strange news. 

“Well, dear,” Mrs. Dean replied, “it is not quite 
what you expected, but you must make the dolly 
welcome; and perhaps it is best, after all, to have one 
gentleman.” 

Louie ran back to the play-room; and soon Mr, 
James was given the post of honor, surrounded by 
waxen beauties and eager children. He was quite 
the hero of the occasion; and Alice looked with 
fond pride to see what a favorite her boy-dolly was, 
after all. ’ 

Oh, what a gay time they had, and how pleasant 
and good they were to each other! A few chords on 
the piano called them to put down their toys and 
form inline, headed by mamma, for the supper-room. 
All regrets at leaving the nursery were over on see- 
ing the table. Such heaps of nice things, pretty 
colors, and dainty dishes! Such a merry time, pull- 
ing mottoes, eating candy and fruit to one’s heart’s 
content ! 

At last, it was all over. Each child, clasping a 
box of bon-bons, went back to the nursery, relue- 
tantly to put on hat and coat. Every one must say 
good-by to Mr. James, and say how glad they were 
that he came. 

Alice kissed Carrie good-by, and with a light heart 
settled herself for the drive home. 

“ Well, they did like Mr. James, any way, mamma, 
and I am real glad I took him; but I was ’most 
scared at first, for, mamma, Mr. James was the 
only boy!” 


NOT BROKEN, BUT CRACKED. 


’T was a set of resolutions, 
As fine as fine could be, 
And signed in painstaking fashion, 
By Nettie and Joe and Bee; 
And last in the list was written, 
Tn letters broad and dark 
(To look as grand as the others), 
“Miss Baby Grace, her mark!” 


“We'll try all ways to help mother; 
We won’t be selfish to each other; 
We'll say kind words to every one; 
We won’t tie pussy’s feet for fun; 
We won’t be cross and snarly, too; 
And all the good we can we'll do.” 


“Tt’s just as easy to keep them,” 
The children gayly cried ; 
But mamma, with a smile, made answer, 
“ Wait, darlings, till you’ve tried.” 
And, truly, the glad, bright New Year 
Was n’t his birthday old, 
When three little sorrowful faces 
A sorrowful story told. 


“ And how are your resolutions ?” 
We asked of Baby Grace, 
Who stood with a smile of wonder 
On her dear little dimpled face ; 
Quick came the merry answer 
She never an instant lacked, — 
“TJ don’t find much of ’em’s broken, 
But I dess 'em’s about all cracked.” 
Selected. 
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THE STRAWBERRY GIRL. 


of Emerson, “The ornament of a 
house is the friends who frequent 
it,” for they were even more inter- 
esting than the great artist’s famous 
pictures. Among them were Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, 
Edmund Burke, and David Garrick, 
Sheridan and Fox, Dr. Burney and 
his daughter Fanny. ‘These are 
names with which my young read- 
ers will probably become more 
familiar as they grow older. 

In the last years of Sir Joshua’s 
life he was afflicted with partial 
blindness, which compelled him to 
give up his beloved art. He bore 
this misfortune with dignity and 
sweet patience. This infirmity did 
not prevent his re-election as Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Fine Arts 
of London. Not long after, he 
passed tranquilly away. 

Years before, Goldsmith had 
sportively written an epitaph of the 
artist, which is still considered a 
fine estimate of his character. I 
have room for but a part of it :— 


“Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell 

you my mind, 

He has not left a wiser or better 
behind. 

His pencil was striking, resistless, 
and grand, 

His manners were gentle, comply- 
ing, and bland; 

Still born to improve us in every 
part, — 

His pencil our faces, his manners 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FAMOUS PICTURES OF CHILDREN. 
No. V.— The Strawberry Girl. 
BY EVELYN S. FOSTER. 

MONG the beautiful pictures of children that 
haye come down to us from the past, none are 
held dearer than those painted by “Sweet Sir 

Joshua,” as the rival of Thomas Gainsborough was 
so often called. They are loved for their own sweet 
sakes, they are loved for what they suggest. A 
glimpse of a noble character, a glimpse of a life filled 
with noble work, is always uplifting. In looking at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s pictures, one sees not only their 
winning beauty, but in fancy the dear artist behind 
his work. 

When young Reynolds was but a boy in his 
father’s house at Plympton, the wish to be a great 
painter was deeply rooted in his heart. His early 

drawings were so successful that his father said the 
child’s pictures “strike off wonderfully.” Once his 
eagerness for drawing led him to sketch an attrac- 
tive face on his thumb-nail. 

When about nineteen years old, he was sent to 
London to study art, and a few years later had an 

opportunity to study the works of the old masters in 
Italy. Of their works he said frankly: “ At first I 

did not love the old paintings; and I am convinced 
that an appreciation of the old works of art, like an 
appreciation of fine music and fine literature, never 
comes without study and hard work. 

With Sir Joshua the study and hard work soon 
grew so absorbing that the care of his health was 
forgotten, and then the life-long affliction of deafness 
began; but the sad infirmity was bravely borne, and 
the physical deafness was applied lovingly by his 
friends to a habit of mind, for they said of him, — 

‘“‘He turned to scandal but his deafest ear.’ 


In his life of sixty-nine years Sir Joshua never 
knew the joys of a married home, or the sweet influ- 
ences of little sons and daughters; but a kind sister, 

Miss Frances Reynolds, herself an artist, made his 
home pleasant, and some beautiful nieces brightened 
it. His visitors suggest the often-quoted saying 


q 


our heart.’’ 


I have spoken of Sir Joshua’s beautiful nieces. 
One was often his model. Shé.js represented in our 
picture. Miss Theophila Palmer was her name. 
She was apparently named for her grandmother, the 
artist’s mother, Theophila Baker Reynolds. The 
niece is generally spoken of as “ Offy.” Perhaps, like 
her grandmother, she was sometimes called “The.” 
Very likely to her, as well as to her grandmother, 
her grandfather’s funny little rhyme was sportively 
repeated : — 

«When I say ‘ The,’ 
Thou must make tea; 
When I say ‘ Offy,’ 
Thou must make coffee.” 


“ Offy ” lived at the artist’s house for several years, 
and was a great favorite. Her portrait as “The 
Strawberry Girl” is particularly interesting aside 
from its beauty, because Sir Joshua considered it his 
greatest work. He said, no man could produce more 
than about half a dozen really original works in his 
life, and, he added, referring to this picture, “ that 
is one of mine.” 

He exibited it several times and made several 
duplicates of it, “not so much for the sake of profit,” 
says his biographer, “as for improvement ; for he 
always advised as a good mode of study that a 
painter should have two pictures in hand of precisely 
the same subject and design.” 

The child of the painting is returning home at 
twilight, creeping by a rock that hides a little of her 
path, and rises behind her. Upon her arm hangs a 
strawberry pottle. Her hands are crossed upon her 
bosom. Ribbons decorate her shoulders, and there is 
a knot at her breast. Her apron is twisted over her 
arms. She wears an odd turban, which some one 
said “no one but Sir Joshua could have made grace- 
ful.” She looks timidly around, with great brown 
eyes. 

Sir Joshua sold the picture for fifty guineas. About 
a hundred years later it was purchased for over two 
thousand guineas by the Marquis of Hertford. 

It is one of the most charming of Sir Joshua’s 
many pictures. One admirer of this artist pronounces 


it “nearly perfect,” and declares it sufficient without 
other examples to prove the painter’s “ mastery over 
childlike themes.” 

When “Offy” was about twenty-four years old, she 
married a rich Cornish man, Richard Gwatkin. She 
lived to be very old, and died with children and 
grandchildren about her. 


Small cheer and great welcome make a merry 


feast. SHAKESPEARE. 


TWO BIRDS. 


A ryetow bird in a gilded cage 
At a sunlit window hung; 

A sparrow out on the snowy ledge 
To its stormy shelter clung. 


“Oh, happy bird, so bright and free,” 
The one sang from his swing, 
“To fly away to the top of a tree 
Like you, like you, how glad I’d be! 
For my cage is small, 
And I’m tired of it all, 
With naught to do but sing.” 


“Oh, happy bird, so cosey and warm,” 
The sparrow chirped from the snow, 
“To live in a cage all safe from harm, 
With crumbs in plenty, without alarm, 
How nice it would be! 
Don’t you hear and see 
Out here how the cold winds blow? ” 


So the sparrow longed for the gilded swing, 
The canary to be free, 
Yet the sparrow never a note could sing 
To keep in time to the swaying rin 
‘And the yellow bird ee 
Had never heard 
The winter wind in a leafless tree. 


And so, dear child, these little birds, 
Content not with their lot, 
In coveting each his neighbor’s good, 
His own sweet good forgot. — Scattered Seeds. 


: For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. 
Chapter VIII. —“ He that would be greatest of all, 


let him become the servant of many.” 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


0, Dorothy did not go back to Happy 
Valley that February night. Uncle. 
Clive and Aunt Jean had talked the 
matter over, and decided that for the 
present, at least, she would better 
remain in Chicago. It was eutirely 
for the child’s sake that this was settled upon. She 
was so worn with the long struggle that change of 
some kind was imperative. 

To go back to the Valley meant to be continually 
reminded of much sorrow and mistake. The pupils,” 
through love for the aunts, would have been kind 
and helpful; but their eyes of questioning wonder 
would have been too much for Dorothy. 

Then, too, there was wisdom as well as considera- 
tion in the change. Both Uncle Clive and Aunt 
Jean read the child’s character unerringly. Neglect 
and false training had done much to warp ; but there 
was plenty of excellent material, and the case de- 
manded heroic treatment. 

Dorothy was to board with Mrs. Waring, a wid- 
owed lady in Uncle Clive’s church, and go to the 
nearest public grammar school. A new outfit of 
clothing was bought for her, and such as she had 
never before worn. Everything was of good mate- 
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rial, well and tastefully made, but absolutely devoid 
of the luxury that had always surrounded her. 
Hitherto she had worn the costliest silken stockings ; 
now she wore lisle-thread. Her handkerchiefs had 
been webs of the sheerest lawn; now she must content 
herself with linen of moderate fineness. Her serge 
dress served for Sundays, and a blue flannel sailor 
suit and dainty white apron formed her school 
costume. 

Mrs. Waring was in the highest sense a good and 
wise woman, — undemonstrative, yet devoted, faithful 
to duty, and considerate of all about her. She did 
not caress Dorothy; but there was something in her 
tone and look that made the child at ease with her. 
Dorothy missed her Valley life unspeakably, and 
longed to return, but nevertheless was content in 
her new home. 

Aunt Jean was not mistaken in her charge. In 
spite of Dorothy's faults, she was a genuine little 
soul, and had wit enough to profit by her mistakes. 
Her life was now a very quiet one, in which the 
utmost care was taken of both physical and moral 
welfare. She missed the fun and bubbling merri- 
ment of Sunnyside, yet the change was good for her: 
it was a quietness and coolness that every fevered 
spirit craves, and it was doing more to develop her 
than she could eyer know. 

Her school was a new experience, and one that 
every true American child should not miss. For the 
first time in her life she stood on an equal plane with 
other kinds of children. She learned here to realize 
the truth of what so often had been impressed upon 
her at Sunnyside, —that character is the only true 
basis of judgment. 

The best scholar and courtliest little gentleman in 
her class was an Irish lad whose father ran a street- 
car. The girl who won her greatest interest was the 
daughter of a German laundress. Katrina was as 
sweet and dainty as a flower, and one of the bright- 
est pupils in Uncle Clive’s Saturday confirmation 
class. The teacher was a personal friend of Aunt 
Jean’s, and an enthusiast in her work. The pupils 
came from Boulevard palaces and side-street tene- 
ments; yet all were well clad, well mannered, and 
brightly intelligent. 

It came to Dorothy very strongly how vulgar it 
was to value people on a money basis. That was a 
great lesson for so young a child to learn; and by 
and by it would be revealed to her that not even 
intellect was a final test of life, —that only good- 
ness, real heart-faithfulness, would stand. 

So Dorothy lived the life of an ordinary self- 
helpful little school-girl. She quite lost any sense of 
importance as the only child of a merchant prince, 
known everywhere in the civilized world. She en- 
tirely forgot that she had ever been so delicate that 
all about her must shape their lives to her con- 
venience. She overcame her natural reserve to such 
an extent that others found real pleasure in her soci- 
ety. From delighting in the possession of thoughts 
and feelings that no one else knew, she learned to 
share them gladly. 

Uncle Clive watched her with tender sympathy, 
and his heart and home were always open to her. 
There was something inspiring to him in the perfect 
trustfulness and self-control of the child, who did not 
sulk or fret, but who faced her lesson, and stroye to 
learn it thoroughly. 

“She’s just grand,” he wrote to Aunt Hester. 
“What a woman that plucky morsel will make!” 

There were frequent and tender letters from 
Happy Valley. They missed her; they wanted her. 
It was the sweetest satisfaction to the little exile. 

Easter Sunday came, and her seventh week in the 
city had just ended, Dorothy sat in Uncle Clive’s 
church, filled with the scent of Easter lilies, the 
Easter music trembling down its aisles. She saw 
the confirmation class go forward and receive the 
chureh’s right hand of fellowship. They were in 
earnest, those bright boys and girls. It was a sincere 
action, this outward linking of their lives with all 


the powers of nobility, purity, and trath. Dorothy 
looked at them half enviously, wholly wistful. 

There was to be an evening service, and she was 
Uncle Clive’s guest for the day and coming night. 

“We shall be sorry to lose you, little one,” he 
remarked, as they settled down in the parlor for the 
after-dinner rest. 

“What?” 

“Tt’s just this: I go to the Valley to-morrow, and 
you go with me; they can spare you no longer.” 

Dorothy’s little face was pale, and all the old 
intensity awoke in it. “I didn’t know—” she fal- 
tered. “I thought —I thought —” 

“ What, dear child ? ” 

“That I never was—” 

“Nonsense!” cried Uncle Clive, gayly. ‘“ Never is 
a long word. Chase away those fears, and think 
only of the present. It has n’t hurt you, this visit.” 

“No, no! but it was so dreadful to do as I did. I 
am tempted to think of it, and be so wretched!” 

“Do you?” 

“No, because Auntie says it is wrong. She says 
it’s braver to let it go, and do my best now; so I 
try.” 

“You are right, little child-woman. I wish older 
hearts could learn their lesson as well.” And a tear 
glistened in Uncle Clive’s bright blue eyes. 


The spring had come in Happy Valley. The snow 
had nearly disappeared, and faint touches of green 
appeared over the brown hillsides. For some mys- 
terious reason, Easter Tuesday was a holiday at 
Sunnyside; and the children elected to go flower- 
hunting. In the sheltered hollows they had found 
the first pale buds; and catkins and pussy-willow 
studs nodded to them from the hushes by the chatter- 
ing brooklet. 

“Who is that coming in the carriage with Tom ? ” 
said Theo, shading, ber eyes. In another moment 


she was rushiiig do@irhill. Her hat fell éff, but she — 


did not mind it. §: 

Tom drew up his horses, and the girl climbed in. 
Uncle Clive stepped over to the front seat. Neither 
child spoke a word, but each hugged the other 
closely, and Theo’s tears simply rained down her 
cheeks as they drove to the house. 

The group on the hillside looked at one another 
foramoment; then Claire Robson, the most popular 
among them all, said, — 

“Tet ’s just make it as nice and easy as we can.” 

And they did. Aunt Jean’s words had not fallen 
on stony ground. 

If Dorothy's first sight of Happy Valley had been 
full of interest, this new coming meant peace and 
blessedness. With so many kind faces about her; 
with smiles, glad exclamations, — yes, and tears, too, 
—it was a royal home-coming. 

A little later, as she sat in their midst, one hand 
in Mrs. Merritt’s, a look from Aunt Jean’s dear face 
flashed into the childish heart like a revelation. For 
the first time in her life she understood the verse 
that had always been a baffling mystery, — 

“He that would be greatest of all, let him become 
the servant of many.” 

THE END. 
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TED ORWELL’S NEW YEAR’S CALLS. 
BY MARY LYON HAGAR. 
AMMA, mamma! where are you, mamma?” 

\{ shouted Jack, frantically, from the bottom 

of the stairs, flinging his skates and cap 
on a chair. 

Mamma’s amused, reproachful face appeared over 
the banisters. 

“Jack, Jack, what is the matter? One would 
think you were trying to warn me that the house 
was on fire, by your tone,” she cried, laughingly. 

“T beg your pardon, mamma, but I’m in such a 
rush! Haye you any blank cards, calling cards ? 


I'm going to make New Year’s calls this afternoon. 
All the fellows are, and I must get some cards down 
town if you hayen’t any.” 

“ Wait a minute, dear,” called mamma, vanishing, 
to reappear, after an instant’s rammage in her desk, 
with a little package of the desired articles. 

“Oh, bully, mother! And will you write them 
for me? you write so much better than anybody 
else,” Jack added, coaxingly. “ About a dozen, I 
guess; let ’s see, there’s Amy and Helen and the 
Allen girls, —that’s four,—and Harriet Endicott 
and Flo and—” Jack fell to making a rapid mental 
calculation on his fingers. “Yes, eleven; call it a 
dozen,” he concluded. 

‘“A dozen what, Jacky?” queried a small voice 
from the library portitre; and Jack’s small brother 
Ted peeped out, his blue eyes wide open, and his 
inquisitive little nose scenting an excitement. 

“A dozen cards, Bub.” And long legged Jack 
carefully picked his way over Ted into the library. 

“Cards for what, Jacky ?”’ persisted Ted. 

“Cards to—Oh, mamma’ll tell you! she’s up- 
stairs; I’ve got to dig out this algebra for to- 
morrow.” 

Jack settled himself into a corner, with his feet 
higher than his head, and opened the much-abused 
algebra, sighing as he thought of the ten days’ vaca- 
tion about at an end. Ted followed the scent, and 
trotted upstairs to find mamma and the solution of 
his enigma. She was at her desk writing “Jack 
Orwell, Jr.,’ in her pretty flowing hand, on the bits 
of pasteboard. She carefully explained to Ted what 
the cards were for. 

“Who’s Jack going to call on?” Ted demanded, 

“Flo and Helen and the other girls, dear,” said 
mamma. : 

Now there never was anything that Ted’s sixteen 
year old brother did that Ted did n’t want to do too, 
in spite of the fact that he was nine years younger. 
Accordingly he remarked, — 

“Mamma, can’t I make New Year’s calls, too?” 

“ Certainly, dear, if you want to,’ answered 
mamma. 

“ And will you write my name on some cards ?” 

“Yes, dear. How many do you want ?” 

Ted reflected a minute, and then looked up 
dismayed. 

““Why, mamma, who can I make calls on? 
girls are too hig, and I don’t like little girls.” 

Mamma deliberated a minute, and Ted watched 
what he called “mamma’s think working.” 

“Don’t you think, Ted,” she said, slowly, “that 
it would be nice to try to think of people who are n’t 
likely to have many calls, and who would be very 
glad to see you?” 

Ted clapped his hands. “Oh, yes, you dear 
mamma! Will you help me think?” 

So mamma and Ted put their heads together, and 
the result, I have no doubt, was the most varied and 
unique list of names that a young gentleman eyer 
set out to make New Year’s calls with. 


Those 


Mamma printed Ted’s name on six little cards) 


made of big ones cut across into three pieces, and 
put a rubber around them so he would n’t lose any. 

“Don’t you think it would be nice, mamma, to 
take something to ‘em?” Ted cried, with a sudden 
inspiration, as mamma helped him on with his over- 
coat and found his best scarlet mittens, after dinner. 

Mamma did think so; and when Ted at last ran 
down the snowy path to the gate, his pockets bulged 
mysteriously, and his short arms were laden with a 
bundle that he carried very cautiously. He soon 
turned down a little alley from the main street, 
mounted some rickety stairs, and, setting down his 
bundle, pounded with both fists on the door, A little” 
thin, sad-faced old woman opened it; but when she 
caught sight of Ted, her face wrinkled all over with 
smiles. ; 

“You dear,” she cried, “you darlin’, to come 
see old Nancy!” 

She would have hugged her young caller 
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another minute; but he straightened himself up with 
(dignity, and solemnly presented her with his card. 
“I’m making New Year’s calls, Miss Nancy,” he 

ssaid, gravely, “and I’ve brought you some soup; I 
hope you'll like it.” 

‘Old Naney gathered the jar of soup in her arms 
instead of Ted, and led the way into her shabby 

_ kitchen. 

“Bless you, dear! How’d you know, dear, that 
old Nancy was hungry to-day? She is, dear; and 
that nice soup of yer ma’s, it’ll jest set her up, 
dear,” she mumbled, in her cracked old voice. 

She poured the soup into a pan and put it on the 
stove. Ted seated himself on a high wooden chair 
which let his feet dangle. The old woman stirred 
the soup and talked on; when it was hot, she put 
some in a cup, and drank it down greedily. 

“Scuse me, dear; but I ain’t had no breakfast, 
dear,” she said. 

Ted’s big blue eyes filled with tears, and one fell 
overboard and blotted the top card in his package. 

“How awful not to have any breakfast!” he 
thought. He slid down to the floor. “I think I 
‘must go, Miss Nancy,” he said. : 

“Must you, dear? Jest wait a minute, dear.” 

She fumbled in her pocket, and brought out a little 
lump of something brown. 

“T ain’t got any ’freshments, dear, to offer you, 
dear, but this gum ’s real good, dear; ’t was throwed 
around for an advertisement, and I chew it to keep 
from bein’ so hungry, dear.” 

Ted politely broke off a little piece and tucked it 
in his mitten. 

“Thank you, Miss Nancy,” he said, and turned to 
go. As he clambered down the slippery stairs, the 
old woman’s high-pitched voice followed him, — 

“Good-by, dear; bless you, dear ; Happy New Year, 
dear!” ‘ 

Ted drew a long breath when he reached the street 
/again. Making New Year’s calls was very nice, but 
_he was sorry Miss Nancy had had no breakfast. He 

wondered if there were many people who went 
without their breakfasts. Ted’s next call was on 
one of the shop-girls at the big corner store. He 
marched in, and up to the glove counter, and handed 
her his card, — 

“T’ve come to call on you, Miss Mayo,” he said. 

The saleswoman’s tired face brightened. 

“Why, Teddy Orwell, you dear boy!” she said, 
softly, —and Ted didn’t understand why her voice 

sounded so queer, —‘“‘I have n’t had a New Year’s 
call since I was seventeen! Come and sit down.” 

Ted climbed up on the stool and poked a little 
package across the counter. 

“For me?” asked Miss Mayo. 

Ted nodded. She untied the string and found a 
‘little green and gold volume of Longfellow’s poems. 

“How lovely!” she cried, and leaned over the 
counter to kiss Ted. 

Miss Mayo was not pretty, nor lively, nor very 
young, but somehow she seemed all three to Ted for 
the fifteen minutes that he sat opposite her on that 
shop stool; and when he said good-by, he added, 
shyly, — 

““May I come again soon, Miss Mayo?” 

His next destination took him just around the 
corner. James Jared Jackson was a bootblack, and 
he and Ted had often exchanged friendly greetings. 
When Jim saw Ted, he flourished his brush at him. 

“Want a shine, Massa Ted, want a shine?” he 
shouted. 

“Happy New Year, Jim!” Ted replied with dig- 
nity, presenting his card. 

James Jared took the card and held it upside 
down, rolling his eyes at it. 

' “What’s dat, Massa Ted?” he asked, looking 
puzzled. “Dat yer ticket fer de New Year?” 

Ted explained with some difficulty what the card 
meant. But James Jared found it not at all difficult 
to understand the significance of the box of pepper- 
mints and lemon drops that Ted produced from his 


‘ 


pocket. Jim showed all his teeth in delight as he 
thanked Ted. 

“Sit down here, Massa ‘T'ed, an’ lemme shine you. 
Oh, lemme!” he begged, his black face looking as 
if he had already polished that with his brush. 

So Ted sat down and let Jim “shine” him, though 
his very new boots needed it not at all. 

Before Ted's next call, he went home, and mamnia 
snipped off a dozen of her very biggest scarlet carna- 
tions for him, and did them up in a paper so they 
wouldn't freeze. This time ‘Ved’s way lay up the 
big hospital steps and down the long ward filled 
with little white beds to one where a pale little face 
on the pillow flushed with pleasure at the sight of 
Ted and his posies. But this was a very quiet and 
short call, for poor Nannie Travers, who had been 
run over by a heavy wagon the week before, was too 
weak to do much more than smile her thanks at 
Ted and sniff the flowers contentedly. 

Grandma was next on ‘I'ed’s list. “Because 
grandma always wants to see me,” said Ted. And 
there the tables were tufned; for Ted brought 
grandma only kisses, while grandma filled Ted a 
little fuller than was strictly hygienic, I fear, with 
jelly and sponge cakes. 

Ted’s last call was very informal, for it was made 
in the stable, on dear old Dick, the horse, who was 
in such a hurry to get the fat red apple Ted brought 
him that he nearly swallowed the card Ted politely 
offered him as well. But he was not the least 
appreciative of Ted’s hosts that afternoon, I’m sure. 

So that is the way Ted Orwell made New Year’s 
calls, And I am sure that, even if the ordinary kind 
of New Year’s calls are out of the fashion now, that 
kind never can be, for big or little men. 


In life it is difficult to say who do you the most 
mischief, — enemies with the worst intentions, or 
Sriends with the best. 


be 
BuLwer Lyrron. 
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WHAT THE WIND SANG. 


I was lying in my hammock, underneath some old 
pine trees, listening to the wind singing among them. 
Thad almost fallen asleep, when I heard a tiny voice 
say :— 

“O dear, I am so tired, I wish some one would sing 
me to sleep!” 

It was a baby robin complaining to its mother. 

“Hush, little one” answered the mother. ‘The 
wind will sing you to sleep.” 

“O dear!” groaned the old pine tree, “I am tired 
of swinging and swaying to and fro. You little birds 
need‘not complain, when no one troubles you all day 
long. Just think of me, with children bending and 
breaking my limbs. I am sure I would rather be 
cut down than be tortured in this way;” and with a 
doleful creak I heard him no more. 

Then came a sweet voice, which sounded like the 
far-away strains of a harp. How soothing it was 
after those complaining tones! It was the evening 
Wind, gently sighing its good-night song. 


Fly little birds to your nest, 
Close by your mother rest ; 
There, while the moon doth peep, 
I will sing you all to sleep. 


Sleep, O pine tree, sleep! 

There, while the moon doth peep, 
Forget your cares to-night, 

And sleep till the morning bright. 


Good-night, dear woods, good-night; 
Watch o’er them moon so bright, 
For I speed away, till break of day, 
Good-night, little birds, good-night. 

Mary ByGrave. 


DET ME R=Bi0x%% 


Hoosick FALLS, N Y. 
To Tur Eprror or Every Orner Sunpay, —I do 
enjoy readiny your paper sc much. his is the first year 
I have had the pleasure of reading it. It was my brother 
Willie and [ that took our pennies and subscribed for 
it. How I wish we were real members of the Unitarian 
Sunday School! We have no Unitarian Church or Sun- 
day School in this place. We get Rey. M. J. Savage’s 
sermons and read them every Sunday, and we also study 
the catechism, and mamma is our teacher. 
Very sincerely yours, Katiz M. Newman, 
WINCHENDON, MaAss., 
Dear Mr. Eprror, —I want very much to hear your 
story of what you did this summer, so I will tell you 
some of the things I did: I went to Cottage City in July 
and stayed over two weeks; I enjoyed being there very 
much, and thought the bathing was best of all. After 
I came home from Cottage City, I went to see my grandpa 
and grandma in Warwick, where I stayed another two 
weeks, and had a fine time. I shall be glad when the 
Christmas vacation comes. I send an enigma which I 
should be glad to see in the Every Orner Sunpay. 
Krom your little friend, Mabe. J. SPALTER,. 
LEOMINSTER, Mass. 
DEAR Mr. Eprtror, — Enclosed please find the answers 
to Enigma XVIII., and also to the Anagram in No. 7. 
Thave read the Every Orner Sunpay for about three 
years, and like it very much. I have also enclosed two 
enigmas and an anagram of my own composition, which 
T hope to see published soon. 
Yours truly, 
[The answers were correct. ] 


Frances Lockey. 


West Upron, MAss. 
Dear Mr, Eprror, —I have taken the Every OTHER 
Sunpay for two years and I like it very much. Enclosed 
you will find an anagram which I hope you will find 
worthy of publication. 
Yours respectfully, CuEsteR DrumMMoND. 
MISSING LETTER PUZZLE. 
Wnuen the missing letters have been supplied, the 
whole will form a well-known nursery rhyme. 
T-e —o-t- w—n- d-t- b-o- a-d -e -h-I- h-y- s-o-, 
A-d -h-t -i-] p-o- 1-b-n -o -h-n, p-o- -h-n--? 
H- w-l- s-t -n - b-r- a-d -e-p -i-s-l- w-r-, 
A-d -i-e- -i- h-a- u-d-r -i- w-n-, -o-r t-i-g. 
R. M. B. 
RIDDLE-ME-REE. 
My first is in pleasure, and also in play; 
My second is in lie, but net in lay; 
My third is in cream, but not in milk; 
My fourth in cloth, but not in silk; 
My fifth is in up, but not in down; 
My sixth in country, but not in town; 
My seventh is in yonder, and also in near. 
Now to guess my riddle you need not fear, 
For my whole is a thing you can see on a wall, 
Sometimes large, and sometimes small. W.4H.S. 


PI PUZZLE. 
Lat atht ouy od, 
Od iwht oury gimth; 
Hingts noed yb veslah 
Rea reyen node irhgt. 


ENIGMA XXII. 
T Am composed of thirteen letters, 
My 8, 4, 11, is necessary to complete a costume. 
My 3, 8, 12, is an interrogatiye pronoun. 
My 6, 9, 3, 18, is opposite to up. 
My 2, 7, 5, 1, is a challenge. 
My 10 sounds like a verb. 
My whole is a favorite speaker and a popular editor. 
Anita MARTINE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 6. 
Hidden Proverb. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
Enigma XVI. Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 

shall be called the children of God. 
Enigma XVII. The Courtship of Miles Standish, 


TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE. 
Clarence 
Hurricane 
Ipswich 
Cathedral 
Apron 
Greece 
Octagon J 


DIAMOND PUZZLE, 


Chicago. 


As every thread of gold is valuable, so is every 


minute of time. Rey. Joun Mason, 


| Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tuer Editor wishes everybody a hearty “ Happy 
New Year!” and advises the boys (and girls) to 
follow the advice of the lines below, the year 
through : — 


‘* Be true to yourself, in the battle of life, 
My lad with the laughing eye ; 
Look the world in the face with a fearless gaze, 
Neither telling nor acting a lie! 
Be ready to help a friend in distress, 
As yon’d have that friend help you; 
Be a champion brave in a righteous cause, 
But whatever you are, be true! 


You will find many dangers along your way, 
And snares that are hid from sight ; 

But remember the watchword, be true to yourself, 
And do what you know to be right. 

Beware of a mean, underhanded act, 
Be honest the whole way through; 

Be noble in actions, in thoughts, and in words, 
And whatever you are, be true! 


Though falsehood may wear a bewildering smile, 
Remember your whole life long, 

That truth never came in the guise of deceit, — 
False colors to knaves belong. 

So let me advise you, my merry young lad, 
To be honest in all that you do; 

Be a faithful friend and a generous foe, 
But whatever you are, be true!” 


BOOK-TABLE. 


“Jesus and Modern Thought,” by Stopford A. 
Brooke, M.A., LL.D., is the title of a tasteful pam- 
phlet published in London, with a Christmas, 1894, 
imprint. The special application of the subject is 
in four discourses, two each on “The Humanity of 
Jesus ” and “The Love We Bear to Jesus.” These 
are somewhat known abroad, but are not easily ob- 
tained in this country. Probably few of our readers 
have ever seen these discourses; they represent Dr. 
Brooke’s latest and most progressive thought concern- 
ing the Founder of Christianity. Full of reverence 
and spirituality, they are, at the same time, very 
rational and frank. For those who wish a booklet 
on a religious subject for a New Year’s gift, this 
certainly comes quite opportunely. pp.58. Price, 25 
cents, Copies can be ordered of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

“The Deeper Meanings,” by Rey. Frederic A. 
Hinckley, is another cluster of sermons like “ After- 
glow,” which appeared a year or two ago from the 
same author. Mr. Hinckley is an independent, 


bright thinker. His sympathy with Nature and her 
drama is so deep that he finds a suggestion and 
beauty in her scenes. Moreover, his insight as 
regards human life is very clear; and between the 
two visions he interprets life into great messages. 
The subjects of the four essays are: “The Cost of 
the Divine Spark,” “The Poet Vision,” “ Looking at 
Life through New Eyes,” “Rejoice, We Conquer!” 
There is much in this concise, thoughtful quartet of 
papers to enlighten and cheer; they sing a song of 
faith and hope. One paper has a semi-scientific 
aspect, yet it is wreathed with flowers of true senti- 
ment ; this is “ Looking at Life through New Eyes,” 
which has a sub-title: ‘ Evolution in Its Relation to 
Human Thought.” Boston: George H. Ellis. pp- 
89. Price, 50 cents. 

“ Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love.” . This book, 
which starts with the date of 1895, is intended to be 
a companion through the whole year. It consists of 
selections fur evers*etey, from the sermoris and writ- 
ings of James Free:wan Clarke. These extracts have 


been edited by his daughter, Miss Lilian Freeman 


Clarke, and they ought to make noble key-notes at 
the beginning of each day. Dr. Clarke was a full- 
orbed soul, from whom shone the spirit of cheerful- 
ness that was never put in eclipse. It radiates from 
these pages at every turn. In the busy life led by 
most of us at the present time, it is a great gain to 
have provided for us, at the beginning of the day or 
for the close, passages so noble in sentiment and so 
lofty in thought as to bear us away on their two 
wings from the ordinary troubles of daily duty. The 
optimism which was so conspicuous in Dr. Clarke, 
finds here full and uplifting expression. The pub- 
lisher has given his best work to the volume, and 
adds to the tasteful page and binding a half-tone of 
Dr. Clarke, which fronts the titlepage. Boston: 
George H. Ellis. pp. 349. Price, $1 00. 

“Pushing to the Front; or, Success under Dift- 
culties,” by Orison Swett Marden. This is clearly 
the result of many years of preparation. Into a field 
occupied by such books as Smile’s “Self Help,” 
Munger’s “On the Threshold,” Moxom’s “ Aim of 
Life,” and a score of other similar books less valu- 
able, enters this new-comer. It will hold its own 
and win its place. At first, one might think the 
subject fully worked; but it does not take long in 
vcading this book to ascertain that the author has 
quarried in quarters somewhat differently than the 
others mentioned. There are golden quotations here 
enough to dazzle the mind with their richness. 
Taken discreetly, these biographical references and 
sentences of wisdom would proye an education in 
themselves. There is a distraction of riches, almost, 
in the accumulated facts and suggestions. Ardent 
youth will find in this book fresh incentive to noble 
aims, and sluggish character will be spurred into 
greater activity. The career of aspiring life, with 
all its struggles through poverty and obstacle, is 
depicted here in a thousand forms. We predict for 
the book a merited popularity. There are twenty- 


four excellent woodcuts of leading characters 

all pursuits in life. The book asks young people to 
consider, in a stirring way, whatsoever things are 
true, noble, and lasting. Boston: Houghton, Miffli 
& Co. pp. 416. Price, $1.50. 

“Old and New Unitarian Belief,” by John Whi 
Chadwick, A.M. ‘The well-known author of t 
book selects as a motto on the titlepage, “ From fai 
to faith.” Even so does the record run which fol, 
lows; and it is fortunate that our accomplish 
Brooklyn preacher should put together these val 
able papers, which he has prepared at different times, 
covering vital topics relating to the development 
liberal religious thought. 
been in the van. He has seen the lagging forces 
come up and mass themselves more and more with 
the advanced elements. ‘The time has come when a 
retrospect is quite necessary to show us the cours 
for the past fifty years, and thus to win a true future. 
There is a generous breadth of view in the author's 
mental vision, and a fairness which remoyes all pos- 
sible charge of partisanship. That all should agree 
with him in his conclusions would be impossible and 
a calamity; but there can be no dissenting voice 
with regard to the spirit and genuine aim running 
through these dissertations. They constitute a valu- 
able contribution to our Unitarian literature, and 
contain claims for permanent value. Some of the 
subjects are, “The Bible,” “Concerning Jesus,” 
“The Great Salvation,” “Loss and Gain of Unita- 
rianism for the Past Fifty Years.” The whole is 4 
well into which the bucket may oft go and be filled. 
Boston ; George H. Ellis: pp. 246. Price, $1.50. — 

“An Historical Sketch of the Unitarian Move- 
ment since the Reformation,” by Joseph Henry 
Allen, D.D. Every student knows how much we 
owe to Dr. Allen. Any article from his pen is wel- 
come, because it is sure to contain the results of 
careful investigation and strong thought. But here 
we have a volume which still further euriches 
list of his collected works, now happily edited inte 
continuous form. ‘The Unitarian movement is ob 
taining gradually fit estimate and place under carefu 
historical treatment. Of course the time has no 
yet arrived for a full summary; but in the years te 
come Dr. Allen’s scholarly, judicial, yet sympathetic 
essays on subjects too often handled by narrow mind 
will be appreciated, and liberally used. Indeed, the} 
are now so estimated, and their contents wide 
appropriated. This present volume treats periods 
and characters such as these: the Italian reformers, 
Servetus, Socinus, English pioneers, Unitarian dis- 
sent in England, and the career of Unitarianism 
America. At the end is an important letter from 
Dr. Martineau. Any of our Sunday Schools using 
Mr. Mott’s “Short History of Unitarianism since the 
Reformation” would certainly want this larger and 
completer source of information, It is an ample 
reservoir, on which the general reader or the student 
can draw without fear of exhausting the supply. 
New York: the Christian Literature Company, 
pp. 254. Price, $1.50. oe 


Mr. Chadwick has always 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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